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4. The sensory V nucleus of the pons is the analogue of the nucleus 
of the posterior columns. 

_ 5 - The axone of the dorsal X nucleus enters the ventral pole of the 
spinal V root and is destroyed 'by lesion of this region. 

6. The reflected visceral pain of Head in the trigeminal area arises 
through irradiation from the lateral column nucleus to the nucleus spinalis 
rad. V. 

The letters refer to diagrams in the text. 

(■September 16, 1905.) 

1. In Commemoration of Theodor Meynert on the Appearance of His 

Poems. Phelps. 

2. Death from Convulsions in Katatonia. Tetzner. 

1. Does not lend itself to abstraction. 

2. Death from Convulsions in XatotOMt'a.-AEahlbaum in his monograph 
on katatonia in 1874 described epileptiform, ehoreaic, tonic and clonic con¬ 
vulsions which appeared more or less commonly in the course of katatonia. 
Kraepelin described syncopal and epileptiform attacks. It is rare to see 
convulsions in single muscle areas, tetany or apoplectiform attacks with 
lasting paralysis. 'Sommer in 1905 described a case of typical katatonia 
which died from an enormous number of convulsive seizures. The author 
presents such a case. 

The patient, a woman 28 years old, married, two children, was admitted 
to the hospital November 28, 1901. A detailed clinical record is given 
typical of dementia praecox. In April, 1902, she suffered an attack of 
typhoid fever, which was followed by katatonic symptoms which up to this 
time had been absent. _ June 2, 1905, she was noticed to' be unconscious 
with stertorous breathing. Shortly after she had convulsions which oc¬ 
curred every 5 or 10 minutes. They were clonic-tonic, general, with wide 
pupils, froth, involuntary evacuation of bladder, and unconsciousness. She 
opened her eyes and cried out between attacks but did not regain con¬ 
sciousness. June 3, the seizures continued from eight o’clock June 2 to 
eight thirty June 3. She had 120 attacks. June 4, two attacks during 
night, temperature rose to 39.1. At nine o’clock in the evening the con¬ 
vulsions began again and kept up until death, the patient having seventy- 
one. 

The autopsy findings were: Old tubercular deposit in left apex, pneu¬ 
monia both lower lobes. Brain weighed 1150 g., pia slightly opaque and 
edematous. The kidneys were normal. 

The author discusses the nature of these convulsions. Were they paretic, 
epileptic, uremic, syphilitic. He discards all of these causes. There were 
no signs of paresis, no history of epilepsy, no albuminuria and the kidneys 
were found normal, and no evidences of syphilis. The patient had borne 
two living children. The conclusion seems forced that the seizures were 
the commonly occurring in the course of katatonia and due to the same 
underlying pathological condition producing that disease. The noteworthy 
feature of the case was their extreme frequency, giving the picture of status 
epilepticus, and the fact that they issued in death. 

White (Washington). 

American Journal of Insanity 

(Vol. LXII, No. 2, October, 1905.) 

1. The Problem of Psychiatry in the Functional Psychoses. Cowles. 

2. The Effects of Exercise Upon Retardation in Conditions of Depression. 

Franz and Hamilton. 

3. Dementia Praecox in France with Some Reference to the Frequency of 

this Diagnosis in America. Farrar. 

4. A Study of Somatic Ideas in Various Psychoses. Hoch. 

5. Observations on Ganser’s Symptom. Ruggles. 

Psychiatry in the Functional Psychoses. —In this, an address delivered 
before the International Congress of Arts and Sciences, at St. Louis in 
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September, 1904, the author considers from a very broad point of view 
some problems of psychiatry, the functional psychoses toeing specified for 
special consideration, since his evident intention is to emphasize the fact 
that in the study of insanity we are constantly confronted toy a perversion 
of function, involving not only the nervous system, but the whole organism, 
and that this needs to be studied not only from the standpoint of patho¬ 
logical anatomy, but also from that of physiology, both general and in its 
special application to the mental processes, and from that of biology. He 
sketches the present position of psychiatry as shown by current teachings, 
and emphasizes its dependence on general medicine, as he has done for 
years. Our difficulties in conceiving the relationship, between physical 
processes and mental phenomena, also those of expression are not under¬ 
estimated, and while on account of the fact that most our definitions are 
based upon a physical view of things, they are faulty from the standpoint 
of the psychologist, custom has sanctioned them so far that he sees no 
way of changing them at present. While in no way underrating the con¬ 
tributions of pathological anatomy to psychiatry, the author urges the study 
of the symptoms of the insane from, the standpoint of perversion of func¬ 
tion—of pathological physiology—in its bearing not only upon the nervous 
system, but also upon the other functions, as of secretion, metabolism, and so 
forth. For the elucidation of some of the problems of mental psysiology, 
he thinks the functional psychoses present a promising field for the study 
of a large number of cases of non-deteriorating mental disorders may yield 
certain general conclusions as to the result, in an originally normal person, 
of use, disuse, overuse, and stress. He lightly sketches the perversion ot 
mental processes in the functional psychoses, as affecting respectively the 
feelings, intellect, will, organic sensations and states, and expresses his 
conviction as to the essential unity at base, of the functional disorders, in 
their various combinations, producing symptoms conveniently classified as 
neurasthenia, melancholia, and mania, this tendency toward unification ot 
psychoses being increasingly evident of late years. 

2. Exercise .—Starting out from the idea that in depressed conditions 
retardation and feeling of inadequacy are due to lowered irritability, which 
idea has some clinical support in the fact that depressed patients are 
generally better in the afternoon, the authors were led to carry out a 
series of experiments part of which are related here. Two patients, one 
of middle age and the other older, were chosen, and on alternate days were 
treated by vibration along the sides of the spine over the nerve exits, the 
following reactions being noted both on resting and on stimulated days; 
threshold of pressure and of pain sensation, rapidity of movement, ac¬ 
curacy of movement, and speed of reading. The methods of carrying out 
these experiments are described and their results are exposed in severa^ 
tables. The following is their summary. 1. The thresholds of pain and 
pressure appreciation are higher than normal in a case of retardatio . 
2 There is a daily improvement in the pressure and pain sensibility coinci¬ 
dent with the lessening of the retardation and the depression 3. t he 
accuracy of movement is not affected by depression and retardation f 
The speed of movement is lessened in the retarded condition, but it is 
gradually increased during the period of recovery. 5. Mechanical vibration 
increases the rapidity of movement, and lowers the pain and pressure 
thresholds. 6. The speed of mental processes is increased with improve¬ 
ment in the mental condition of retardation. 7 - After moderate exercise 
there is more improvement than after a similar resting period, they con¬ 
clude that investigations by methods of this kind may be of some practical 
use in finding definite therapeutic indications. .They, at least tend to en¬ 
courage the patient, and they offer a field for investigation which should 
not be neglected. 

3. Dementia Pracox in France .—Referring at the start to an attack 
on the conception of this disease of Kraepelm and his followers, made by 
Marandon de Montyel—and already reviewed in this Journal—the author 
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sketches the development of Kraepelin’s ideas as to the position of this 
psychosis and what should be included under it, and discusses the relative 
views of French and German authors on the subject. He then considers 
to what extent the teachings of Kraepelin have modified classification in 
the United States, giving in tabular form the changes in percentages, on 
the one hand, of mania, melancholia, recurrent and circular insanity, and. 
On the other, of primary or acute dementia, hebephrenia, katatonia and 
dementia 1 •praccox, as shown by the reports from 1890 to 1904, of nine hos- 
P- in New York or New England. While evidently an adherent of 
the Kraepelin School, he does not seem to be carried away by the desire 
so frequently observed of fitting an excessive proportion of cases to the 
latest and most popular pattern. 

4. Somatic Ideas in Various Psychoses. —After quoting from a number 
of authors as to the influence o-f disturbance of function and of organic 
disease upon the somatopsyche, and in the production of false ideas, the 
author gives the result of his analysis of 1,564 cases of various psychoses. 
Among these, somatic ideas were present in 221 individuals or 12.85 per 
cent. This figure he regards as probably too low, since' a number of these 
patients had reached an advanced stage of dementia, and having been many 
years in the hospital, accurate histories as to their symptoms in the earlier 
stages of their diseases were unobtainable. As might be expected, the 
greatest frequency of these ideas was found in melancholia, the percentage 
being 80.76. Next to this come the paranoid conditions with 26.11 per cent., 
dementia praecox with 22.4 per cent., and alcoholic insanity with 17.92 per 
cent., the other psychoses showing much lower figures. Taking up the 
chief forms of psychoses, die author next enumerates the delusions found, 
and attempts to. trace their mode of production, referring them as far as 
possible respectively to somatic disease and to the influence of various 
more or less fortuitous events misinterpreted through altered brain func¬ 
tion. _ The ideas observed reproduce in the main only what is common 
experience, and the author offers nothing new in the way of psychological 
explanation. At the end he summarizes in tabular form the relation of 
somatic ideas—in different psychoses—to physical condition, and the usual 
reaction of the patient to such ideas. 

5. Ganser’s Symptom. —The author examined at the Butler Hospital 170 

patients presenting various psychoses. Among these he found only three 
individuals, all suffering from dementia prsecox, whose answers suggested 
a “Danebenreden” which he translates as “the symptom of approximate 
answers.” In all of these cases, however, careful and tactful examination 
brought out the admission by the patient that the answers were given in¬ 
tentionally incorrect as the questions were regarded as more or less foolish 
and intended to “make a show” of the person to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed, hence a contrary attitude was justified. The author.concludes that 
this symptom may be found in a variety of mental states, that its diagnostic 
importance has been much exaggerated and that it is due to the fact that 
since the patient is impelled for various reasons to answer incorrectly, he 
finds it easier to give a reply more or less relevant to the question asked 
than to branch off on a new train of ideas. Allen (Trenton). 

Centralblatt fur Nervenheilkunde und Psychiatrie 

(Vol. XVI., No. 190, June 1, 1905.) 

1. Janet’s Work: Obsessions and Psychasthenia. A Critical Comment. 
Also a Contribution to the Study of Imperative Ideas (Zwangs- 
zustanden). Max Friedmann. 

1. Obsessions and Psychasthenia. —In a lengthy article Friedmann dis¬ 
cusses in detail Janet’s work on this subject. 

(Vol. XVI., No. 191, June 15, 1905.) 

1. On the Question of “Susceptibility to Suggestion” (“Lenksamkeit”). 
Willy Hellpach. 

1. This article is not adapted to abstracting. 



